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Fic. 7. Nine-year-old seedling of Cleistocactus 
buchtienii in 8-inch pot. Grown and photo- 
graphed by R. S. Woods, Azusa, Calif. This 
Bolivian plant grows at 6000 feet elevation 
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The Cactus and Succulent Society of America, Inc., announce the following Affiliates 
in 1943-1944 


The purpose of these affiliations is to facilitate the 
working in unison of various hobbyists for the dis- 
semination of knowledge and culture pertaining to 
xerophytic plants. 

To become an Affiliate involves no cost or obliga- 
tion, other than a general willingness to work, each 
for the other, in a purposeful promotion of our cactus 
and succulent hobby. 

Secretaries of affiliates please write me a line to 
keep me informed of the doings of your club. Let 
this become a monthly habit; I in turn will pass the 
knowledge on through the columns of the JOURNAL. 

If you are a lover of these plants and have no con- 
tact with other organized clubs, write me and I will 
do my best to put you in touch with your nearest 
Cactus and Succulent Club. 

Address: CHARLES A. PLACE, Corr. Secty. 
645 West 40th Place, Los Angeles 37, Calif. 


Amateur Cactus and Succulent Society of British 
Columbia. Mrs. 1. Channing (Secy.), 1761 Davie St., 
Vancouver, B.C. 

Cactus and Other Succulent League (Oakland 
Branch). Mr. G. W. Van der Bundt (Correspond- 
ent), Antioch, Calif., Box 52. 

Eagle Rock Cactus Club. Mrs. Rose Putnam (Secy.), 
2118 Addison Way, Eagle Rock, Calif. 

Long Beach Cactus Club. Mr. Larry Butler (Corr. 
Secy.), 411 San Marino St., Hynes, Calif. 

San Gabriel Valley Cactus Club. Mrs. Alice S. 
Clapp (Secy.), 201 N. 2nd St., Covina, Calif. 

South West Cactus Growers. Mrs. La Nita Olin 
(Secy.), 11614 W. 74th St., Los Angeles 3, Calif. 

Southern California Cactus Exchange. Mr. Wm. O. 
Bright (Secy.), 1856 W. 41st St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Denver Cactus and Succulent Society. Mr. Jack 
Barker (Secy.), 626 So. Washington St., Denver, 
Colorado. 

Cactus and Succulent Club of Chicago. Mrs. Mar- 
garet Radden (Corr. Secy.), 10226 S. Bell Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Central lowa Cactus and Succulent Club. Mrs. Leo 
Schueller (Secy.), Carroll, Iowa. 

K. I. O. Cactus Club. Mrs. Daniel Neumann, Jr. 
(Corr. Secy.), 3401 Brotherton Rd., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Henry Shaw Cactus Society. Mr. E. M. Gerhart 
(Editor), 511 Locust St., St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


Heart of America Cactus Club. Mrs. E. R. Espen- 
laub (Secy.), 2028 So. 10th St., Kansas City, Kansas. 

Roswell Cactus Club. Mr. I. W. Woolsey (Secy.), 
306 N. Washington Ave., Roswell, New Mexico. 

The Midwest Cactus anw Succulent Society. Mr. 
John E. Rodgers (Secy.), 1229 W. 8th St., Lorain, 
Ohio. 

Cactus and Succulent Club of Oklahoma. Miss Cleta 
Stubblefield (Secy.), 612 N.E. 9th St., Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 

Cactus and Succulent Society of Philadelphia. Mtr. 
Alfred C. Boysen (Secy.), 25 Tyson Ave., Glenside, 
Pennsylvania. 

El Paso Rock and Cactus Club. Mrs. Jesse Unsell 
(Secy.), 2713 San Marcial, El Paso, Texas. 

Cactus Club of Buena Vista. Mrs. H. L. Turnage 
(Corr. Secy.), Buena Vista, Virginia, Box 327. 

Washington Cactus and Succulent Society. Mr. 
Elmer Dutton (Secy.), 14707 17th Ave., N.E., Seattle 
55, Washington. 

Cactus and Succulent Society of Milwaukee. Mr. 
Norman Brushaber (Secy.), 3217 No. 39th St., Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Cactus and Succulent Society of Australia. 15 St. 
Aubins Ave., Caulfield S.E. 7, Victoria. 

Massachusetts Cactus and Succulent Society. Mr. V. 
Mason, 117 Beach St., Rosindale, Mass. 

Kirksville Cactus Club. Mrs. L. A. Phillips (Pres.), 
209 W. Normal, Kirksville, Missouri. 

Des Moines Cactus and Succulent Society. Mrs. 
Harry Wishman (Secy.), 4429 E. 34th St., Des 


Moines, Iowa. 


Announcing the following officers for the coming 
year: 

Midwest Cactus and Succulent Society. President, 
Mr. Fred Hinckley; 1st Vice-President, Mr. Franklyn 
Williams; 2nd Vice-President, Mrs. Anna Vose; Sec.- 
Treas., Mr. John Rodgers; Chairman of Program 
Committee, Mrs. Charles Mower. 

Cactus and Succulent Society of Milwaukee. Presi- 
dent, Mr. Pat White; Vice-President, Mr. Harold 
Buchholz; Sec.-Treas., Mr. Norman Brushaber. 

Heart of America Cactus Club. President, Mr. E. R. 
Espenlaub; 1st Vice-President, Mr. C. C. Nager; 2nd 
Vice-President, Mr. Chas. Lewis; Sec.-Treas., Mrs. E. 
R. Espenlaub; Librarian, Miss Mary Lee Rose. 


Buy War Bonds—Remember there's another Convention coming! 
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Fic. 8. Haworthia cymbiformis, Haw. var. obesa, Poelln., nat size. 


Notes on Haworthias 
By J. R. BROWN 


Haworthia cymbiformis, Haw. var. obesa, Plant 3-4 cm. in diam., proliferous from the 
Poelln. in Repert. Sp. Nov. XLV (1938) base and forming clusters of 20-40 rosettes. 
165, in Desert Plt. Life XI (1939) 108, Leaves 2-3 cm. long, 1.5-2 cm. wide, gray- 
photo. green, erect, incurved and thickened towards 
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the broadly-deltoid rounded tip, face of leaf 
lightly concave below the tip, back of leaf 
rounded and keeled towards the tip, the terminal 
bristle toothed, 3-5 mm. long, the margins and 
keel with 0.5 mm. long teeth. 

Peduncle simple, about 8 cm. tall, including 
the raceme of 8-10 flowers ; pedicels 3 mm. long, 
the ovate-deltoid, cuspidate bracts somewhat 
longer; the bilabiate perianth about 16 mm. 
long, whitish with darker lines; segments about 
as long as the tube, the lower segments more 
recurving than the upper. 

Type locality: Transkei, on ridges near the 
Xobo river, 3 miles south of the Bashee river 
and 16 miles east of Idutywa, amongst rock 
crevices. 

This interesting small form of Haworthia 
cymbiformis was discovered by G. W. Reynolds 
about 1933, and two of his photos of this plant 


are shown in Desert Plt. Life and it is of interest 
to note the difference in height of the inflores- 
cence shown there and the height of the in- 
florescence of the plant illustrated here, when 
the plant flowered under greenhouse cultivation 
and the inflorescence was 14 cm. tall, while the 
So. African photo shows a height of 8 cm. This, 
of course, is true of all Haworthias and the 
height of the inflorescence is of slight signifi- 
cance unless plants grown under similar condi- 
tions are being compared. 

In So. California where conditions may some- 
what approximate those existing at the habitat 
of many Haworthias, when the plants are grown 
outdoors the inflorescence will be found to close- 
ly approximate in height that of plants in So. 
Africa, but if the same plants are grown in some- 
what too shaded conditions under the glass the 
inflorescence may attain 3 times this length. 

Haw. cymbiformis var. obesa (sect. Obtusatae, 
Berger) flowers in So. California during April 
and May. The markings of the leaf tips are 
similar to those of Haw. cymbiformis and the 
rosettes of leaves may expand to 6 cm. in diam. 
under conditions of poor light. 


A STARTING BOX FOR CUTTINGS 
By Mrs. Jas. H. HyDE 
Cactus and Succulent Society of Oklahoma 


Anyone can take a box full of sand and stick 
cuttings in it. One can go at it in a haphazard 
way and make a haphazard success or failure of 
it, or study the subject and make it a success. 

The first thing to do is decide on what kind 
of box and why. The size of box, of course, will 
depend on the space one has and the number of 
cuttings to root. This, each one will have to de- 
termine for himself. 

The next thing is the depth of the box. In the 
greenhouses we see many shallow boxes or 
“flats” filled with seedlings and cuttings. The 


heat and moisture is carefully regulated at all 


times. Ask yourself ‘“Will I be able to give them . 


that constant care in my home, or is there a pos- 
sibility of their drying out if I go away over the 
week end?” If they dry out, the tiny new root- 
lets that have just started are going to die and 
the plants will have to start over again with a 
depleted vitality. A box or pan eight or ten 
inches will be much better. In a box of this 
depth there will be plenty of moisture at the 
bottom and the roots will reach for it even if the 
top of the box does become dry. 

Having decided on the size, kind, and depth 
of a box to use, the next step is to decide what 
to use in it. A well-washed coarse sand is good 
but in repotting these plants after they have 
rooted, the sand falls away from the roots allow- 
ing the tips of the roots to become bruised, thus 
making the plants an easy victim to decay. Two 


parts washed, coarse sand to one part peat moss 
is much better. Peat moss acts as a sponge, avoid- 
ing too much free moisture, at the same time 
giving up its moisture as the sand becomes dry. 
On repotting, the peat moss adheres to the roots 
of the plants so that the delicate tips are not 
broken or bruised, making it much easier for the 
plant to get a new foothold. 

Will one box answer all purposes? Maybe. 
We have cacti that must have the full sun to 
thrive and others that can not tolerate full sun- 
shine. 

But two smaller boxes will be much better, 
planting the Epiphytes and other shade or par- 
tial shade loving cacti in one box and the sun 
worshipers in another. 

For taking care of the cuttings and plants one 
may acquire during the winter months prepare 
a box of sand. The peat moss is not necessary in 
this case, leaving at least two inches between 
sand and top of box. Cover box with coarse 
mesh woven wire and lay plants on top of wire. 
Keep box well watered. Plants will absorb 
enough moisture to keep them in good condition 
and when they need more moisture, they will 
send out roots seeking it. When roots are about 
one-half inch long, remove from screen and 
place in regular rooting box. 

The cactus cutting box should be kept moist 
at the bottom of box at all times and fairly dry 
at top. Cacti will send roots down to seek mois- 
ture but will be more apt to decay if too moist 
on body of plant. 

To prepare cuttings, see that they have as 
smooth a surface as possible. If they have been 
broken, cut smooth. If bruised, cut off all bruised 
parts and allow all raw surfaces to HEAL or 
DRY THOROUGHLY before putting in: the 
moist box. It is a good idea to lay all cuttings, 
that are not too dried out, over the wire frame 
for a few days to see that no decay has started. 
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Fic. 9. The garden of Vice-President Carl Brassfield in Van Nuys, California, where the 
annual meeting of the National Society was held. 


SECRETARY’S COLUMN 


Our Editor’s often reiterated admonition to cling to 
ones hobbies in times of stress as a means of preserv- 
ing sound and stable values and thus keep on an even 
keel, seems to be bearing fruit. Insofar as Cactophiles 
are concerned Mr. Haselton’s words have not been 
uttered in vain—at least not on the West Coast. De- 
spite the curtailed gasoline rations of recent months 
and the all too apparent lengthening of the Californian 
mile thereby, the attendance at Board Meetings of the 
Society has steadily increased—in fact have now 
reached an all time high. No longer do the early birds 
at a Board Meeting flutter around and twitter about 
their plants while keeping anxious eyes on the door, 
wondering if a quorum will appear. Now fewer cars 
pull up at the meeting place but more Cactus enthusi- 
asts pile out of each one, showing that we take our 
share the ride instructions seriously around Los An- 
geles. 

It used to be a novelty to see a visitor at a Board 
Meeting. Your Secretary remembers such an occasion 
years ago when old Jack Whitehead once attended, but 
he never came back. Then too, Eric Walther (you re- 
member, who used to write those marvelous articles 
in the Journal) used to visit us when he could get 
away from his chores as botanist of Golden Gate 
Park in San Francisco, especially when he was en 
route to Old Mexico on one of his periodic jaunts 
in search of new Echeverias. We can only guess that 
his work is now all consuming, we so seldom see him. 
But now every meeting has a new face or two and do 
we enjoy it! Nobody out here without a cousin in 
the Office of Defense Transportation can hope to get 
a railroad ticket for any purpose, yet our last meeting 
sported a visitor from Cincinnati, Mr. Geoffrey Gray 
and yet another from Seattle, Mr. Rupert Leach. War- 
time travel would appear to be on the increase for 
cactus fans in inverse ratio to the difficulties imposed 





on such travel by the government. Two former presi- 
dents of the society, Edgar M. Baxter and Howard E. 
Gates, both well known to our member, manage to 
perform their present duties as directors regularly, 
despite several hours travel to get to meetings. All of 
which is by way of saying that you must look us up 
when out this way, especially if you are in uniform, 
as several recently were. 

The rigors of the times have, however, prevented 
your Board from scheduling a general membership 
meeting or trip last year with the exception of the 
most delightful annual meeting at Carl Brassfield’s 
garden in Van Nuys last October 10th. (And that 
meeting is required by the by-laws.) For the benefit 
of our Eastern readers it must be noted that Van Nuys 
has been famous since Carl and Julia moved there 
years ago, long before Andy Devine was its mayor. 
It is a suburb of Los Angeles, like Berkeley or Phoenix, 
but not quite so far away as those* villages, so that 
everybody out here who knows the difference between 
a pineapple and a melocactus came to the Brassfield’s. 
But it is of the new year, the new officers and of the 
new plans that you should hear. 

Mrs. Maybelle Place, long our most efficient cor- 
responding secretary and so well known to our affili- 
ated societies, is the National President for 1944. At 
the first meeting of the Board, it was apparent that 
she could not be replaced in her old job and her hus- 
band Charles was drafted (he says, “railroaded’’) for 
the job to keep it under the same roof where it has 
been and should remain. You will be hearing from 
him but don’t worry, close supervision has been 
promised. 

President Emeritus Bill Marshall, still the society 
spark plug, had the first meeting at his home on Janu- 
ary 16th. Bill and Mrs. Marshall must have spent 
two days in preparing the elaborate dinner given in 
honor of Mrs. Place and you can rest assured that the 
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Board turned out en masse. The Board for the year is 
composed of the following duly elected members: 
Edgar M. Baxter, F.C.S.S., J. R. Brown, F.CSS., 
Mrs. Frank Cariss, Dr. R. T, Craig, F.C.S.S., Howard 
E. Gates, R. W. Kelly, Mrs. W. T. Monmonier, Boyd 
L. Sloane, F.C.S.S., Ervin Strong, F.C.S.S., the retiring 
president; Homer Rush and Robert S. Woods. Other 
officers elected for the year are Carl Brassfield, vice- 
president, and Mrs. June Kelly, wife of the popular 
R. W. Kelly, who takes over the tasks of Treasurer, 
the office so long filled by the late great friend of the 
society, Dr. Robert W. Poindexter. The undersigned 
was again elected secretary. 

At the meeting Scott E. Haselton, still indispensible, 
was again appointed Editor. Gilbert Tegelberg will 
again be Librarian. The Philadelphia- Cactus and 
Succulent Society having applied for affiliation, was 
found by the Board after examination of its by-laws 
to have aims in accord with the aims and aspirations 
of the national Society and affiliation was unanimous- 
ly voted. The Society wishes it good fortune and its 
new president, Mr. Malcolm Martin, every success. 

One of the Society's ambitious plans for the coming 
months is the long cherished scheme of Mr. Marshall's 
to assemble the many kodachrome pictures available 
here among collector-photographers and to have them 
made available in appropriate groupings as units for 
lecture purposes to be rented to horticultural societies 
and other groups for a small fee. It is hoped that it 
will be possible to allow them to be used by affiliate 
societies free. An apropriation was voted for the pur- 
pose at the December Board Meeting. In discussion 
of the project at the first meeting of the year, Dr. 
Frank Cariss made a donation of $275.00 for the 
work. Need I say that he was immediately voted a 


fellowship for his generous benefaction toward an 
undertaking we all hope will be worthy of his generous 
gift. It is rumored that the good doctor, who is an 
orchid fancier of wide repute, is casting fond glances 
in the direction of a new hobby horse he soon will 
ride. We hope to give you some news on the new 
regional and honorary v-p’s next month. 


CLARENCE L, CLuM. 
EDITOR’S NOTES 


How do you like the 1944 plan for “Cereusly 
Speaking’ of taking one genus or group of related 
plants each month and reviewing John Rodger’s ten- 
years experience with them? Send the author a card: 
1229 W. 8th St., Lorain, Ohio. 

The closing date for copy is the first week in the 
month of issue and the JOURNAL is mailed about the 
20th of the month. 


Wanted: An original set of Britton and Rose “The 
Cactaceae.”’ 

“Will share seeds of Mam. fulginosa. Send self 
addressed stamped enveloped to Mrs. Catherine Miller, 
Dunlap Route, Hemingford, Nebraska. I am doing 
this in appreciation of seeds of Euphorbia horrida that 
I received through the JoURNAL in the Share Your 
Seeds plan.”’ 

We appreciate the many notes on Epiphyllums that 
are pouring in from our apveal in the last issue. 

“What Kinda Cactus Izzat’’ has proven so popular 
that the present edition is exhausted. The next edition 
will be off the press about March first. Pending orders 
will be filled at that time. Or, send $1.30 now so you 
will be assured a copy. 

Scott E. HAsELTON, Box 101, Pasadena 14, Calif. 





WHAT IS NEW IN HUNTINGTON BOTANICAL GARDENS 





Fic. 10. Lerr: Cereus glaucus Salm-Dyck. Twin flowers with twin ovaries attached to each 

other supporting two complete flowers. RiGHT: Cereus peruvianus (Linnaeus) Miller. Single 

ovary, single tube with division through center, twin styles, twin sets of filaments and perianth 
segments. Photo by William Hertrich, Curator. 
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Fic. 11. The atuhor finds Cochemia Halei on Magdalena Island. Photo by Howard E. Gates. 


This Cactus Hobby 


By W. TAYLOR MARSHALL, President Emeritus, 


Cactus and Succulent Society of America 


Thirteen years ago the orderly course of my 
life was rudely shifted into new and most inter- 
esting channels when my daughter purchased 
an Easter gift for me at the local dime store. 

Up to that time I had followed my calling of 
grocery salesman in the desert sections of south- 
ern California, western Arizona, and southern 
Nevada, with all the intensity required to pile 
up orders in a territory so sparsely settled. 

Cactus to me was a spiny plant that would 
ruin tires if run over and could most painfully 
“stick up” the unwary, a nuisance to be avoided 
with care, like the desert rattlesnake or the gila 
monster, and to be considered, if at all, along 
with taxes, prohibition and kindred annoyances. 

Then, on Easter Sunday, 1930, my daughter 
presented me with a small cactus plant. It was 
a most attractive plant, but looked mighty lone- 
some there in the garden, So I brought other 
plants from the desert on my next week’s trip to 
keep it company. I built a little section of the 
desert in miniature to proudly show to my 
friends. 

This would have ended the matter had my 
friends not asked me the names of my strange 
plants, arousing my own curiosity and starting 
me on the elusive search for more and ever 


more information about them. The “desert rats” 
consulted thought they were just ‘‘cactuses,” al- 
though one, more erudite than his fellows, could 
recognize two distinct varieties—the Fishhook 
Cactus and the Pincushion Cactus. 

Gradually I met others who were interested in 
this strange plant family and learned about the 
monograph ‘‘Cactaceae’’ by N. L. Britton and 
J. N..Rose in which the 1250 species of cacti 
then known, were described. This work had 
been published by the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington in 1919-23. The descriptions of the 
plants were rather technical and I found it neces- 
sary to acquire some knowledge of general bot- 
any to understand it. 

My investigations brought me knowledge that 
I desired to share with others, so I formed a 
study group to meet one night each week and as 
their leader I was compelled to keep in advance 
of my followers. This intensive study was of 
great benefit to me and proved so interesting to 
others that soon there were three such study 
groups functioning. 

At this time my health failed under the strain 
of my work and I had to give up the selling job 
and take it easy. My cactus hobby and the 


healthy outdoor work connected with my gar- 
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den, are largely responsible for my return to 
health. 

In 1935, Howard E. Gates, an experienced 
plant collector, invited me to go with him on 
his fourth trip of exploration, into Baja Cali- 
fornia, Mexico. I accepted with alacrity. 

We planned a two months trip to explore all 
of the country between Tiajuana and Magdalena 
Bay, nine hundred miles to the south. For trans- 
portation we had a truck with a specially built 
body of steel plates to insure the safety of our 
specimens. A kitchen with gasoline stove and 
folding table was built on one side of the body 
and a canvas shleter, similar to a tent folded 
against the side that could be extended to cover 
our camp beds at night. Containers on the op- 
posite side of the truck carried seventy gallons 
of reserve gasoline and fifty gallons of water. 
A two months’ supply of canned fruits, vege- 
tables, meats, and dry groceries and emergency 
parts for the truck. 

Baja California, is a scenic paradise, as well 
as a botanist’s delight. The geological forma- 
tions vary about each hundred miles with a re- 
sultant complete change of the flora. 

The roads beyond Ensenada were mere trails 
and but little traveled, and our truck body was 
so high and top-heavy that we found it necessary 
at frequent intervals, to rebuild the road ahead 
before venturing over it. Bridges were non- 
existent and we frequently mired down in ford- 
ing the numerous washes and small rivers. 

Brilliant red, barrel cacti covered large sec- 
tions of country. This is a plant featured in 
many news stories of lost travelers, of which it 
is said that delicious water can be secured by 
cutting off the top of the cactus. While it is 
possible to behead the barrel cactus, it is not 
practical without hack saws to cut through the 
strong, hooked, closely laced spines which were 
used by the Indians as fish hooks. If, however, 
the top can be removed, a spongy flesh is ex- 
posed, which can be mashed to extract a thick, 





Fic. 12. Young plant of Ferocactus viscainensis, 
a typical red-spined Fish-hook cactus. 





Fic. 13. The Living Telephone Pole, Idria columnaris. 


bitter-tasting juice that might possibly relieve 
thirst. 

After leaving Rosario, the road turns inland 
and climbs by a long steep grade to a veritable 
rock garden in which many species of cacti inter- 
mingle. The immense Tree Cactus called ‘‘Car- 
done” by the Mexicans, overtops the smaller 
species but the Living Telephone Pole (Jdri: 
columnaris), is the most striking feature of the 
landscape. This almost branchless and leafless 
tree is native to a small section of central Baja 
California, and only one very small colony of 
the plants has been found elsewhere, therefore 
they have been seen by but few Americans. Only 
rarely do they branch and the usually solitary 
inverted-carrot-shaped plant towers thirty feet or 
more, and is covered by a small cluster of thorny 
branchlets on which small white flowers are 
borne. 

Further down the peninsula we found a com- 
plete change of flora nearly every day of our 
trip. At Mulege we first found a new type of 
barrel cactus with straight spines up to eleven 
inches long and as hard as iron. The few plants 
of this rare species in the United States are aptly 
known as the Hatpin Cactus, or Ferocactus 
rectispinus. We stopped over at Muelege for a 
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day’s rest with some friends. Here we received 
mail from home, slept in a real bed and enjoyed 
meals not of our own cooking. 

Dinner that night was a treat after ten days 
of camp cooking. It was served by candlelight 
in the patio of our friends’ home. A soup of 
vegetables and eggs, seasoned with unknown 
herbs, was followed by a salad of greens, to- 
matoes and garopa—a white fish from nearby 
Concepcion Bay. Liver of sea turtle with onions 
was the entree with a roast of beef served with 
a rich sauce of tomatoes and onions for the 
main course. Fresh peas fried in native olive 
oil to near crispness formed a separate course, 
followed by fresh cocoanut in a meringue, and 
the strong black coffee so popular with the 
Spaniards of tropical America. This dinner I 
particularly note because it is typical of many 
meals I have enjoyed in Mexico and in no re- 
spect resembles the food overseasoned with chili 





Fic. 14. From a globular juvenile plant (Fig. 12) to a 
full grown Barrel Cactus—Ferocactus viscainensis, 
Water or candy—take your choice. 


powder that is served in the United States as 
Mexican. 

Early the next morning we followed a bad 
road around Concepcion Bay and over the Sierra 
de la Giganta and made only fifty miles in a 
long day’s travel. 

Over this mountain range, in the Magdalena 
plains, we encountered the Creeping Devil 
Cactus (Machaerocereus eruca). This peculiar 
plant starts as a seedling with erect branches 
trom a common base, but at eight or nine inches, 
the five or six branches lay down in divergent 
directions resembling the spokes of a wheel. 
From this time on the stems remain procumbent, 
with only the growing tip erect; the roots grow 
from the under side of the stem and each stem 
makes ten to twelve inches of growth each year, 
straight ahead despite obstacles. When a rock or 
another plant is encountered, the Creeping Devil 
mounts the obstacle and continues its course. 
Single stems over eighteen feet long were noted. 


We reached Medana Amarillo, the further- 
most point south in our planned trip, on March 
second, after fifteen days travel for the nine 
hundred miles. We had a broken front cross 
frame member on the car which almost preclud- 
ed further travel and the nearest garage was at 
La Paz, more than one hundred and forty miles 
away. We left the truck in care of a Mexican 
lad and embarked with the mailman on his 
weekly trip to Magdalena Island. From here we 
sent an areogram to La Paz for the missing parts 
to be forwarded by the next north-bound car. 


Three days were spent in exploring Magda- 
lena Island and adjacent Margarita Island and 
many rare and interesting specimens were col- 
lected. Among these were two species of Cen- 
tury Plants, frequently classed as cactus by the 
uninitiated, but actually members of the Amary- 
llis family. 

One of the prime objects of our search was 
Ferocactus santa-maria, a species described by 
Britton and Rose (Cact. III: 131) from a plant 
collected by J. N. Rose on the shores of Santa 
Maria Bay. A determined search on Magdalena 
and Margarita Islands disclosed only five small 
Ferocacti which did not conform to the descrip- 
tion of F, santa-maria. 

We were informed that in times past the 
Ferocacti on the islands were used in the con- 
coction of cactus candy by the inhabitants till 
all available plants had been used for this pur- 
pose so that it is very possible that this species 
may be extinct. 

When we returned to the truck late one even- 
ing, we found that the needed repair parts had 
been left in our absence. Early next morning 
we began preparations to install the new cross 
frame member. We had to lift the motor from 
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the frame and remove the front axle assembly, 
and our lack of special tools was compensated by 
a judicious use of rocks and driftwood. When 
we came to install the new part, it proved to be 
of a size for a smaller model, and useless for our 
truck. It became necessary to go to La Paz, so 
we invented a series of braces using trunks of 
yuccas for the old parts, which enabled us to 
travel at slow speed. 





Fic. 15. The collecting expedition turns into a garage 
with one truck to repair—and no parts. 


Our snail’s pace proved a blessing in disguise, 
as it permitted a detailed inspection of the flora 
in passing, and resulted in the discovery of an 
unknown species of cactus which has since been 
described as Lophocereus Gatesii, in honor of 
my indomitable companion. The plant consists 
of many erect stems, fluted like Corinthian col- 
umns and with rows of strong, sharp spines 
along the ribs. At the top of the stem, the spines 
are replaced by long, thin hair-like spines from 
which clusters of small pinkish flowers arise. 

After repairs at La Paz, we decided to explore 
the remainder of the peninsula. We took the 
west road through San Pedro and Todos Santos 
to Cabo San Lucas and San Jose del Cabo, 1200 
miles south of the border, and we returned to La 
Paz by the east road through Santiago, Santonio 
and Triunfo. On this trip we again replaced a 
front spring, soldered leaks in the radiator and 
replaced all the wiring in the motor. 

From La Paz we retraced our route to Mulege, 
where we again rested and read our mail, and 
made all preparations for a speedy return, as we 





had been away almost two months and supplies 
were running low. 

Between Rosario and San Ignacio we again 
broke a front spring and had to make the steep 
grade into a canyon and an equally steep grade 
out of it with our frame bumping on the axle, 
making steering very hard on the corkscrew 
turns. We agreed that the native name for these 
grades, El Inferno and El Purgatorio, were weil 
applied. 

Five miles north of Laguna Seca Chapala we 
pulled off the road for our last camp before 
reaching Rosario, where, we thought, a new 
supply of food could be purchased. The sup- 
plies we had were sufficient for two meals only. 
As we pulled off the road to make camp, an 
ominous crack indicated a broken axle but it 
was too dark then to investigate. Supper was 
not too cheerful but we felt that as we were on 
the main and indeed only road to Baja Cali- 
fornia, a car would pass during the night or the 
next morning, and we would have help. In this 
expectation we were disappointed and no car 
passed that night nor the next two days. Mean- 
while we jacked up the rear of the truck and 
built a wall of rocks to support it and removed 
the parts of the broken axle. 

On the third day, our food exhausted, it was 
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Fic. 16. Lophocereus Gatesii—a lasting record of a 
collecting trip. 
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decided that Gates should attempt the fifty-two 
mile hike to the little mining town of Punta 
Prieta where a truck of the same model was 
used, and try to obtain a new axle. He started 
on his all night’ walk at four in the afternoon 
and by six o'clock I went to bed to forget my 
hunger and to avoid the cold wind. At eleven 
o'clock a car going north stopped and reported 
that they had passed Gates twenty miles south, 
still going strong, and that they had told him 
where to procure the needed part. They left me 
two French rolls and two tins of potted meat— 
the most delicious food I ever ate. They took a 
note to our friend Don Jose, to be left at his 
ranch as they passed. It was an appeal from 
Gates for food and assistance. 

Don Jose and his numerous offsprings lived 
in a tropical canyon that represents my ideal of 
a perfect rock-garden on a huge scale. He ran 
a few cattle which subsisted principally on cactus 
which they ate spines and all. Of mixed Span- 
ish and Indian blood, he is typical o fmany court- 
ly gentlemen we met in Baja California. His 
children varied from pure blond to almost pure 
negroid types. Having little of this world’s 
goods, he would cheerfully share his last beans 
with a friend and would be insulted at an offer 
of payment for hospitality. 

Gates returned in a hired car on the third 
night with an axle, fresh meat, beans and some 
cigarettes. Don Jose on his white mule, arrived 
a few hours later with cooked beans and tor- 
tillas. 

As soon as it was daylight we installed the 
axle and prepared to continue our journey, but 
found the battery was too far gone to start the 
car. Gates borrowed the white mule from Don 
Jose and went about seven miles off the road to 
another mine where he secured the use of a live 
battery. 

Don Jose started back to his ranch on his 
mule, Blanca, as soon as he knew we were all 
right, and we followed at the best speed per- 
mitted by the roads, and on our arrival at his 
ranch, found that the good Don had beat our 
time by three hours. 

That night we spent at the Rancho and de- 
parted for Rosario the following morning with 
just enough food to get us there. At ten o'clock 
we came to a wide wash whose banks had re- 


cently been badly cut by the run-off from the 
mountains of a recent storm. It took us several 
hours to fix up a road across this wash and when 
the road was ready and we attempted to cross 
it, we broke a universal joint on the truck. 

At midnight a truck going north touk Gates 
on his way for a replacement part and supplies. 
He took along a five gallon can for water which 
he was to have filled and sent back to me by a 
service station man at Rosario. The water never 
arrived, although Gates arranged and paid for 
it. It was just eleven days before I again saw 
Gates. He went to Hamilton’s ranch in the truck 
and from there telephoned to Ensenada for the 
part, sent me a sack containing a dozen oranges, 
some home cured bacon, flour and several 
bushels of green peas by a party of ornithologists 
going south. 

The next day the Ensenada Garage phoned 
that the part could not be had in Baja California, 
so Gates went north with an American car which 
left the ranch three days later for Los Angeles, 
where he secured the part and an ample supply 
of groceries and cigarettes, and returned in his 
wife’s car as soon as possible. 

Meanwhile at the truck I rapidly used up the 
oranges. The bacon spoiled in the intense day- 
time heat and I subsisted on raw peas and baked 
flour paste. Water was so scarce that I could 
spare none for washing nor, in fact, had suffi- 
cient to really quench my thirst. What water I 
had was given me from their limited supply by 
the three cars that passed in the eleven days of 
my enforced wait. 

I had contracted a mild attack of malaria at 
the Cape despite the daily ten grains of quinine 
we took each noon and the afternoon chills and 
fever added to the discomfort of swarms of gnats 
and an absence of tobacco. When Gates re- 
turned, we repaired the car and finished the trip 
without further major incidents. The great num- 
ber of rare specimens and the fund of valuable 
information we had acquired, justified all our 
hardships and we did not regret a minute of the 
trip. 

To be continued 
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RHIPSALIS CULTURE 


February 1. Examined Rhipsalis cereuscula var. laxa 
for fruit after one week of blooming. As usual, dried 
blossoms are still clinging to the ovary. Does not set 
fruit for me, although it blooms each year. Bought 
a cutting from Eugene Zeigler in March, 1932, accord- 
ing to my card catalogue. Now has branches two and 
one-half feet long. Heavily branched at the ends with 
a few side shoots. Variety compacta has one foot 
stems. Branches near the pot as well as at the ends 
of the longer stems. Gives the plant a ‘‘compact”’ 
look. My mother, when she saw it said, “My grand- 
mother Churchill had one of those when I was a little 
girl. She called it a Rice Cactus. Haworth named the 
plant in 1830. Rhipsalis cassytha was introduced into 
England in 1758. Both varieties of cereuscula have 
three-fourth inch, bell-shaped, unscented, yellowish 
white flowers. My diary entry for this date, 1934, 
“New shoots started on R. cereuscula, old branches 
fifteen inches long.” First buds were found this date 
in 1936. First blooms opened March 29, 1936. Regu- 
lar blooming period for me is during last part of Janu- 
ary and first part of February. One of the chief attrac- 
tions of our society staged at the Cleveland Home and 
Flower Show in February, 1940, and at our February, 
1941, exhibit at the Cleveland Garden Center. Both 
times the plant was a mass of white bells. Heard 
older people call it ‘rice cactus.” 

February 3. Gave Rhipsalis houlletiana third liquid 
manure application. Has started growth at several 
places on the old stems, two to four feet long. Grown 
from a cutting bought from Oren Casey, Mentor, Ohio, 
in July, 1937. Grows luxuriently. Blooms in the late 
fall. First bloomed October 20, 1939; had thirty-five 
slightly scented, inch long, cream-colored, bell-shaped 
blossoms over a period of two weeks. Likes strong 
light but not too much direct sunlight even in the 
winter. Throws out long slender stems which become 
winged at the ends much like an Epiphyllum. This 
winged part eventually becomes part of a cluster of 
flat stems. Often blooms again, but less profusely, in 
the early spring. Decorative type for hanging on 
porches and under pergolas. Easily rooted from cut- 
tings. 

February 5. Hatiora salicornioides just setting its 
buds. Late this year as it is at the height of its beauty 
about this time other years. Bought a two stemmed 
plant in May, 1933. Slow grower but one of the most 
interesting of the Rhipsalis types. First signs of blooms 
January 9, 1936. My Rbdipsalis, Hatiora and Lepis- 
mium usually bud or are blooming during the early 
winter. Cross-fertilized Rhipsalis cereuscula and R. 
rhombea a flat, short-stemmed variety. Can tell if it 
takes, I’m sure, because neither plant sets fruit unless 
it is hand-pollinated. 


February 8. Field day in my greenhouse for the 
Rhipsalis about which Watson in his Cactus Culture 
for Amateurs wrote, “About 30 species of Rhipsalis 
are known, most of them more peculiar than orna- 
mental.” Rhipsalis cereuscula, teres, cassytha, schaferi, 
grandiflora, rhombea, and tucumanensis in bloom. 
Small? Perhaps. Delicate and short-lived? Yes, some 
are. Not spectacular as the Epiphyllum? Yes, in a 


way. Uninteresting? NO! I'll defend all of my thir- 
teen varieties and recommend them for that lull in any 
man’s succulent calendar of blooms around about Janu- 
ary to March. Rhipsalis rhombea and tucumanensis 
bloomed for me the first time this month. Collectors 
around these parts do not collect Rhipsalis because 
they claim they can’t get them to grow. I keep mine 
in the greenhouse during the winter months. I hang 
them in various parts where they get good light with 
a few hours of sunshine in the morning and afternoon. 
I fit a tin can over the bottom of the pot to catch 
drainage water and supply extra root moisture at all 
times. I begin giving bi-monthly liquid manure water- 
ings in December to supply extra nourishment for 
blooms and winter growth. I continue this throughout 
the spring and summer. Let them rest from late Oc- 
tober until December then resume. During the late 
spring, summer and early fall they hang from the 
framework supporting the grape arbor. Here they 
put on their new growth with two additional tepid 
waterings a week during the growing season. So far 
I have not lost one Rhipsalis in the twelve years I have 
been collecting and cultivating them. 

February 11, Rhipsalis warmingiana growing new 
blade-like leaves at the ends of last year’s stems. Hoped 
it'd bloom this year. Supposed to have a hyacinth-like 
perfume. Likes to be warm. Grows best for me about 
a foot from the glass and three feet from the stove. 
Gets the same treatment as the others. In 1939 cuttings 
of this and R. rhombea were obtained from the late 
W. M. Fischer, cactophile, horticulturist par excellence 
and former curator of an eastern arboretum. 

February 14. Rhipsalis grandiflora in full bloom. 
“Grand” is right—flower slightly scented, one inch in 
diameter, white and pompom-like from its thickly 
clustered anthers. Obtained rooted cuttings from 
Gurth Baldwin, Cleveland florist in 1936. Thirty or 
more buds yet to open. Eighteen flowers today. Never 
less than ten open at one time since February 6th. 
Likes moisture, plenty of strong light and warmth. 
The advantage I find in collecting Rhipsalis is they re- 
quire very little new soil. Will thrive in the same pot 
for six or eight years. Do not seem to suffer. Give 
several liquid manure waterings each spring and sum- 
mer which seems to suffice for new growth and blooms. 

February 17. Ten purplish-red fruit on Lepisminm 
cruciforme, The “bloomingest plant in my entire col- 
lection—has been in bloom continuously since April 
28, 1943. Stems covered with dried unfertilized flow- 
ers. Multiple blooms in succession from each brown 
hairy areole. Would like it if Epiphyllums were as 
prolific. Perhaps someone can inject this cruciforme 
talent into the Heliocereus strain of the Epiphyllums. 

February 20. Bright sunny day—came home at noon 
to fire stove—ventilator closed. Smelled exotic per- 
fume. Searched high and low sniffling each succulent 
and cactus flower no matter how small. I found it— 
Hatiora salicornoides—books do not mention it but 
its perfume is much like Echinocereus reichenbachii. 
It takes time, study and close observation to learn the 
secrets of our plant friends. It took me eight years 
to find its perfume. 

February 23. New stems started on Rhipsalis dis- 
similis—purplish-red with white hairs at the small 
areoles. R. oblonga has three new stems started also. 
Bought these plants from two Cleveland florists in 
1936 and 1940. Neither have bloomed for me. I've 
learned the uncommon art of being patient from my 
plants, so I'll merely wait—they'll bloom sometime, 
then I'll be rewarded for my patience. 

February 25. Repotted four small dwarfed Rhipsalis 
bough in two-inch pots from local florist. They were 
included in a shipment for ‘“‘desertariums.”” Used a 


compost soil, thoroughly decayed (two to four years) 
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Fic. 17. 
1. Flowering branch of Rhipsalis houlletiana. 2. Flowering branch of same, 3. Flower of same. 4. Fruiting 
branch of same. All three-fourths size. 
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leaf mold and cow manure with one-third sharp sand. 
Makes a good mixture for all of these species as well 
as Epiphyllums, Azaleas and Gardenias. First I water 
the plants to be potted, then turn them upside down, 
tap the edge of the pot on the bench, take the plant 
with its ball of soil, set it in a larger pot and fill in 
with the potting soil. Firm the soil about the plant 
and water. What a joy it'll be to see those starved 
plants resume normal growth. Yes, I do believe soil 
makes the plants. 

February 27. Fruits developing on R. rhombea and 
R. cereuscula as result of cross made February Sth. 
Have two two-year-old seedlings of the latter two 
inches high. Like small four-sided light green colum- 
nar cactus seedlings. Starting to branch just below 
the main stems and above the cotyledon leaves which 
still persist. Not exciting—true, just another one of 
my ways of learning more about the life cycle of my 
“Silent Friends.” 

February 29. Another leap year. Another day. 
Looked through my catalogues for places to get Rhip- 
salis. Very few American dealers handle Rhipsalis, 
then only cereuscula and cassytha. My German cata- 
logues of 1936-37, however, list many more. Backe- 
berg lists seeds of 30 Brazilian varieties C. L. Klis- 
sing and Son list 15 of the rarer ones. 

Well, the RAipsalis, Hatiora and Lepismium have 
bridged the gap in my bloom record—now the Mam- 
millarias are ready to perform until the Echinocereus 
take the center of the stage. So it goes, new interests, 
new discoveries and new friends. Next month, Mam- 
millarias. 


NOTES ON CACTI OUT OF DOORS 
By F. B. Noyes 
(Part III. Continued from January JOURNAL) 


Lemaireocereus pruinosus is too young to flower 
yet but shows great promise of being successful here. 
L. stellatus has star shaped spines, pink flowers and 
edible fruit. It is hardier than L. montianus. L. 
thurberi from southern Arizona and northern Mexico 
is my favorite of large cacti and is exceeded in size 
in the garden only by Carnegia gigantea. The sturdy 
stems are dark green, have medium spines and bear 
delicious red fruit. The flowers are purple. Speed of 
growth is medium and the cactus will not stand much 
frost without showing damage. 

Most Lobivias are small. Lobivia huascha is an 
exception and reaches a height of about two feet. It 
was formerly considered a Trichocereus and has yel- 
low flowers. Many Lobivias also resemble Echinopsis 
though their flowers differ in being diurnal. L. 
famatimensis has several varieties. All need some 
shade and plenty of water in hot weather. The var. 
haemantha has beautiful bright red flowers. L. 
pentlandii may form clumps. It has red or yellow 
flowers and fine tasting green fruit although I have 
not had an opportunity to sample my own yet. As 
with many others of this genus, it needs part shade. 

The Lophocereus schottii growing in this garden is 
still too young to show the characteristic bristles on 
the flowering stems. L. williamsii or Peyote is a 
narcotic and has had much written about it on this 
account and because of its ceremonial use by the 
Indians. Looking more like an African succulent than 
a native of this hemisphere it is small and hardy. 
The flowers are pale pink in color. 

Mamillopsis senilis does best grafted. It looks 
somewhat like Mammillaria hahniana but has a funnel- 
shaped orange-red flower. 

The genus Mammillaria is second largest in num- 
bers of all cactus genera, exceeded only by Opuntia. 
The species vary from tender to hardy and none exceed 
medium size. They are especially suited to pot culture. 





Fic. 18. This Lemaireocereus beneckei shows a typical 
flower of the genus. Silver Tip is its common name 
because of its frosted white covering. 

Photo by J. R. Brown. 


White Mammillarias include M. bocasana, cala- 
cantha, candida, neocoranaria, denudata, gracilis, 
geminispina var. nivea, hahniana, klissingiana, park- 
insonii and plumosa. 

My three favorites are Mammillaria candida, hahni- 
ana and klissingiana. M. hahniana has the best 
colored flowers and M. &lissingiana the best spines, 
arranged on spiral rows around the cactus. M. plu- 
mosa is rather difficult, even more so than tiny M. 
denudata. They must have lime and good drainage. 

Mammillaria durispina is not one of the whites but 
a member of the colored group. With durable spines 
as the name implies it is sturdy all over. The body is 
green and the flowers dark red. The fruit, which is 
only large enough for a taste, has a good raspberry 
flavor? 

M. elongata stella-aurata has many slender heads 
covered with yellow spines. The flowers are incon- 
spicuous. This cactus rots easily in winter. M. micro- 
helia is another yellow spined one with white flowers 
which requires part shade. M. spinosissima is tall 
and very spiny but the spines are rather soft. The 
flowers are carmine. 

Mammillaria phellosperma was formerly called 
Phellos perma tetrancistra. Corky seeds are not enough 
to make a genus as several other Mammillarias have 
them, also. This interesting fish-hook is difficult in 
cultivation and must have plenty of hot sun and very 
good drainage. Of the dozen plants I have raised 
only three are really good specimens. Three more are 
in fair shape and the rest died. 

Continued in Next Issue 
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In my grammar-school days, I often played ‘cops 
and robbers” with my chums, just as the youngsters 
do today. I was raised in that part of St. Louis known 
as the old French Quarter and little did I realize then 
that the ground traversed in pursuit of this favorite 
boy’s game was trod over by famous St. Louis scientists 
and explorers of another day. On the southeast corner 
of Broadway and Valentine Street there stands a shabby 
two-and-a-half story building which used to be a center 
of scientific discussion during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, for then it was the home and office 
of Dr. F. Adolphus Wislizenus, St. Louis physician, 
scientist and explorer whose work contributed greatly 
to the development of the Far West. Born in Germany 
in 1810, Dr. Wislizenus sailed for American 24 years 
later to establish himself in the practice of medicine. 
After a time he decided to locate in St. Louis, where 
he acquired a high rating among his professional col- 
leagues and was assured of an adequate income. 
Wislizenus possessed a restless adventurous spirit and 
in the spring of 1846 he started on a_ personally 
financed scientific journey of exploration into the 
Southwest and Mexico, where he collected a wide 
variety of anthropological, botanical and other scien- 
tific data. During this trip he was taken prisoner in 
Mexico and interned for 6 months until Colonel 
Doniphan’s Relief Expedition rescued him. He served 
as a volunteer surgeon in the U. S. Army during the 
remainder of the Mexican War. At the age of 40, 
Wislizenus decided to get married and in 1852 he 
brought his wife and infant son to St. Louis and was 
very devoted to them until his death in 1889. He is 
buried in Kimmswick on a high bluff overlooking the 
Mississippi River, 30 miles south of St. Louis. Cactus 
fans, when you look at your Ferocactus Wislizenii 
think of this prominent St. Louis scientist for whim 
this thorny barrel cactus is named. I feel even prouder 
because I've had the opportunity to live in the neigh- 
borhood where he practised his trade and further be- 
cause I followed approximately his same trail from 
Parras to Monterrey on his memorable trip through 
northern Mexico. 

* * * 

Seven years ago, Charles R. Cole of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, drove 7,000 miles on a three-week vacation to 
Arizona, where he became much impressed by the vast 
groves of spectacular Saguaros or Giant Cacti that are 
so prevalent throughout the southern half of the State. 
While in Arizona he heard about a cactus club in 
Chicago. Upon his return home he made inquiries at 
a local library concerning the organization, but instead 
he was handed a copy of our Cactus JOURNAL. Long- 
ing to become an active member of some midwestern 
club, but finding the few too far away, Mr. Cole sent 
in an application and a request for information on 
how to organize a club in his city to the national head- 
quarters and in July of that same year, with the aid 
of six prospects, the KIO (Kentucky, Indiana and 
Ohio) Cactus Club came into existence. When Cin- 
cinnati’s enterprising Park Board planned to build a 
cactus wing onto the Krohn Conservatory in Eden 
Park in 1938, the KIO Cactus Club was asked to 
confer with the Commissioners on the project. Of 
course they are proud of that! It was my happy privi- 
lege to dedicate the Cactus House on November 4, 
1939, an event long to be remembered by me because 
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of the friends I made in that Ohio metropolis. 
* ES * 

Jan and Jane Jansen’s interest in cacti started with 
the Christmas Cactus about 10 years ago, although they 
did not become cactus-minded in earnest until about 
1938. Living in Sault Sainte Marie, Michigan, where 
the winters are rather long, they missed the compan- 
ionship and comfort of the soothing contact with 
growing things, so they tried growing Begonias, 
Coleus and then a few Cacti indoors. They do not 
consider their succulent collection out of the ordinary, 
but they do really enjoy it and their customers admire 
it. Prior to the pre-ration days, the Jansens operated 
housekeeping cabins on their own 40-acre Eden, as 
well as a gift shop. Both of them are adept weavers 
and are intensely taken up with that interesting craft. 
They have six looms and do all the work, which of 
course is sold in their gift shop. In odd moments the 
Jansens are also doing research work in edible and 
medicinal plants of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
(their 40-acre farm is a veritable wildlife sanctuary) 
and are writing a popular book on these plants. Not 
long ago I had a most enjoyable chat with Mrs. Jansen 
when she paid me a visit at the Garden. This Michigan 
couple has no especial preference for this or that 
Succulent or Cactus, because each species has some 
unusual and attractive points about it worthy of their 
admiration. 

* * * 

Did you know that the juice of the Prickly Pear 
Cactus was used to harden tallow candles? To 1 Ib. 
of tallow 5 or 6 joints or pads of the common Opuntia 
were used. The pads were split, boiled in the tallow, 
without water, for half an hour or more; then the 
mixture was strained to render it free from impurities 
and finally moulded into candles. 

* * * 

Have you success with Aloe variegata? Or does 
your “pheasant plant’ present a stunted growth with 
pallid, hard leaves and no roots? If the latter, this 
condition may be due to an important root rot known 
as Pythium ultimum, a fungus which usually starts 
decay at the root tip and in a short time progresses 
to the stem. If such a diseased plant is kept moist 
the fungus will advance into the leaves and reduce 
them to a soft watery mass and ultimately decay the 
whole plant. Kenneth F. Baker and Katherine Cum- 
mings (in Phytopathology, 33:736-8, August, 1943) 
have discovered that heat treatment will free infected 
plants of the pathogen. A hot-water treatment at 115 
degrees Fahrenheit for 20 to 40 minutes, depending 
on the size of the plants, kills the parasite without 
injiry to the host. The authors believe that many of 
the cacti and succulents, suffering from a like disease, 
could tolerate this treatment and be saved. 

* * * 

Cactus spines have been utilized by primitive tribes 
for various purposes. The curved fishhooks from cer- 
tain cacti were used by the Mohave Indians of the 
Colorado River. 


“CACTUS BLOSSOMS” is the unique title of an 
unusual magazine published monthly by the inmates 
of the Arizona State Prison at Florence. Cactus fans 
need not get excited, for outside of the alluring title, 
it has nothing to do with plant life. 
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SPECIAL THIS MONTH, $1.00 POSTPAID 
Three Pleiospilos as follows: 
P. simulans 
P. Bolusii 
P. Nelii 
Free illustrated catalog No. 6 
Californians 3 Percent tax, please 
KNICKERBOCKER NURSERY 
6065 Broadway, San Diego 2, Calif. 
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SPECIAL BOOK OFFERS 
Postpaid in U. S. A. Foreign add 20c per volume 
Please add sales tax in California 
TEXAS CACTI 

By Schulz and Runyan. This is one of the finest 
reference books for your library. After our supply is 
sold it will never be again available. Invest $3 now 
for a cloth bound copy. 


Colorado Cacti—Boissevain............ Cloth 1.00 

The Cactus and Its Home—Shreve. 
ale Se TL... sees 3.00 
Succulents for the Amateur- Paper $1.50; Cloth 2.00 
Cacti for the Amateur—....Paper $1.00; Cloth 2.00 
Van Laren’s “Succulents”—original edition in Dutch 
$25.00 


We are bound not to increase the yearly rate of our 
JOURNAL even though other magazines have taken 
substantial increases. As you know, the JOURNAL is a 
non-profit venture like many other magazines catering 
to a specialized group. The only way that the JOURNAL 
can continue at its present rate is by the sale of books 
from this office. Continue your book purchases and 
we will do the rest. 


SCOTT HASELTON 
Box 101, Pasadena, California 





COOVER’S 
2018 S. Summerlin, Orlando, Florida 
Small unique plants to enlarge your collection, at 
popular prices. Postage prepaid. Just right for gifts, 
conservatories, window and pottery gardens, porch and 
outdoor plantings. 


12 assorted Cacti and Succulents.................... $1.00 
20 assorted, larger plants.........:.........-..-......... 2.00 
Extra choice novelty collections, 12 for........ 3.00 


Haworthias, assorted. Small, 5 for $1.00. 
5 for $2.00. 

Hairy Cacti, assorted. 5 for $1.00. Choice Mexican 
cacti, 10 for $1.00. Larger, rarer species 10 for $3.00. 

Free with each order: illustrated booklet on cacti 
and succulents with common and botanical names. 
“Succulent Plants of the Old and New World” by E. 
J. Alexander, included free with each $5.00 order. 


EPIPHYLLUMS. To dispose of all of my fine plants, 
I offer 12 to 15 in. cuts of well known Epiphyllums at 
10c and 20c. No order less than $2. Express colgect. 
Large plants $1.00 to $1.50. F.O.B. Los Angeles. 
Greatest opportunity to start a large collection. H. 
M. Wegener, 1190 Leighton Ave., Los Angeles. 


Larger 











B. & R. CACTACEAE 


New, 4 Vol. Deluxe sets with part of the original 
colored plates bound in. First time I have offered 
these for sale, send for details and book catalog. Will 
take all your cactus magazines and catalogs as first 


payment. 
“BOOK-MARK” 
825 Elyria Drive. Los Angeles 31, Calif. 


COMMERCIAL DEALERS 


QUALITY HILL CACTUS HOME 

CACTUS AND SUCCULENTS—RETAIL ONLY 

559 Evanston Ave. Kansas City, Mo 
FITZPATRICK’S CACTUS GARDENS 

CACTUS AND SUCCULENT PLANTS, RETAIL 

Route 3 Edinburg, Texas 
KNICKERBOCKER NURSERY 

CACTI AND SUCCULENTS 

6065 Broadway San Diego, Calif. 
VENTURA EPIPHYLLUM GARDENS 

EPIPHYLLUMS 

153 McFarlane Drive Ventura, Calif. 
J. C. RUTENSCHROER FLORAL COMPANY 

WHOLESALE CACTI AND SUCCULENTS 

West Price Hill Cincinnati, Ohio 
KENNEDY’S CACTUS GARDEN 

WHOLESALE CACTI AND SUCCULENTS—NO RETAIL 

1765 Stanley Ave. Long Beach, Calif. 
F. I. CARTER & SONS 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL GROWERS OF CACTI AND 

SUCCULENTS 

Tewksbury Massachusetts 
TEGELBERG CACTUS & SUCCULENT GARDENS 

WHOLESALE AT NURSERY ONLY 

600 West Kelso St. Inglewood, Calif. 
HOWARD E. GATES—Famous Cactus Gardens 

CACTI AND SUCCULENTS—STRICTLY WHOLESALE 

P. O. Box 247 Corona, Calif. 
ALBERT AROZENA NURSERY 

WHOLESALE GROWERS CACTI AND SUCCULEN'S 

1518 E. Rosecrans Compton, Calif. 
TEXAS CACTUS GROWERS 

WHOLESALE MEXICAN AND U. S. CACTI 

Box 1325 Laredo, Texas 
CACTUS PETE 

CACTI, SUCCULENTS, AND EPIPHYLLUMS 

5440 Valley Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 
COOVER’S CACTUS COLLECTION 

CACTI AND SUCCULENTS 

2018 S. Summerlin Orlando, Florida 
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SUCCULENTS 


We will continue to use our 1943 
plant and seed catalog in spite of 
increased growing cost. Enclose 
10c to cover cost and deduct from 
first order. 


R. W. KELLY 
Box 235-C, Temple City, Calif. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


Beautiful specimens and showplants of many kinds 
and sizes. In spite of the high wages and material we 
offer our plants at the former prices. Ask for list. 

Collections of Mexican cacti: Blooming sizes with 
one crest included mailed free: 


100 different plants........... $25.00 
50 different plants........... $13.00 


Write to your Dept. of Agriculture for forms for the 
importation of cacti from Mexico. There is no charge. 


FERDINAND SCHMOLL 
(Citizen of Mexico and Member of Cactus Society) 
Cadereyta, Quo., Mexico 


The Editor reserves the right to accept or reject advertisements 
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